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SONG FOR OUR LADY’S ASSUMPTION 


S THE tower of David art thou, O Mary, 

and in thee there is no flaw. 
How beautiful and lovely thou art in thy adorning, 
and the odor of thy ointments 
is like the fragrance of Libanus 


above all perfumes. 


Like a dove brooding over swelling waters, 
like vials that pour out perfumed oil, 

like lilies distilling their fragrance, 

like the golden vessels of Tharsis, 

like the choice Libanus and the cedar tree, 
like fair tall columns of marble 


set upon bases of gold, art thou, O Mary! 


How beautiful and how lovely!’ 





1From the Mozarabic Liturgy for the feast of the Assumption, (Migne, 
P. L., 85, 821). 
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LITURGY IS PERSONAL 


F WE consider the ideological and emotional situation after 
the last World War, from which issued the various totalita- 
rian systems, such as Bolshevism, Fascism, and Nazism, we 
can distinguish the following general trends. 

First, the craving for an ideal above the level of self-cen- 
tered interests of prosperity and personal earthly welfare, some- 
thing somehow greater than one’s own self. The individualistic 
mentality of the bourgeois, which dominated the last centuries, 
no longer satisfied the souls of a great many men, especially the 
young. The progressive attack upon the dignity of the human 
person since the Renaissance, which made of him nothing more 
than a highly developed animal or a bundle of meaningless sen- 
sations, the emptying and denial of the rich, significant fulness 
of human existence, the dissolution by philosophic relativism of all 
authentic values—these things produced a reaction against the 
person as such; they brought on a nostalgic effort to transcend the 
narrow and dull horizon of purely individual interests and to dis- 
cover something to which man could wholeheartedly surrender 
himself. 


This reaction was in itself sound. But unfortunately, while 
Overcoming the positivist errors of the past, it did not lead to a 
rehabilitation of the human person, it did not lead to a rediscovery 
of the fundamental truth which St. Augustine expressed in the 
words: “‘Fecistt nos ad te Domine—Thou hast made us for Thy- 
self, O Lord.’ Rather, it gave rise to various new idolatries. And 
so “‘the last state of that man becomes worse than the first.’’ People 
believed they had found objective reality in collectivity, and conse- 
quently set up the interests and ideals of the collective unit in 
opposition to the individual and his interests and subjective beliefs. 
Because a thing transcended the individual, and was common to 
a certain clan, nation or state, this was accepted as a sure sign of 
objective validity; it was automatically acknowledged to possess 
that sovereign independence from all subjective opinion which 
characterizes objective truth. They forgot that an ideal does not 
become more true by the mere fact that, instead of dominating the 
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soul of a single individual, it dominates a group. There exist 
idola tribus as well as idola specus, clan idols as well as idols of 
the den. Just because an idea is current, it seems to surpass the lim- 
its of the individual and to attain general validity, but this by no 
means guarantees its.truth. There are two ways of transcending 
the individual, one by virtue of objective truth, the other by col- 
lective, numerical superiority; and these two ways were con- 
founded. Collectivity became synonymous with objective validity, 
and people fell from one kind of subjectivism into another, and 
a worse kind, because less obvious. A substitute for truth is always 
more dangerous than a simple denial of it, for the latter leaves, so 
to speak, a void for the truth. Similarly, I may surrender myself 
completely to an ideal, which is in no way deserving of it, just 
because I have the subjective desire so to act. But this is a far greater 
degree of subjectivism than to abstain from surrendering myself 
at all, when, according to my conviction, there exists no object 
which calls for such a response on my part. The former way of 
acting is tantamount to conforming the object to our subjective 
attitude, instead of conforming our action to the objective reality. 
Instead of a return to an authentic full personalism—in the 
sense of Jacques Maritain’s ““Humanisme Intégral’’—a definitely 
anti-personalist attitude made its appearance. All that concerns the 
individual person, and especially his emotional life, was considered 
as purely subjective. The more impersonal a thing was, the more 
objective it seemed. A merely subjective attitude was recognized 
as an inadequate answer to reality. But instead of substituting for 
it the objective attitude of the person, which we find in every ade- 
quate answer, in every human act which conforms to being, the 
impersonal was set up as the true antithesis of the subjective. 
The self-centered mentality, which remains always within the 
confines of one’s own person, should have been counteracted by 
means of a surrender of self to another individual, by means of 
the love of neighbor, or the I-thou communion. Instead, it was 
thought that the only way to overcome narrow self-centeredness 
was by regarding oneself as a part of the whole. The I-thou rela- 
tionship was considered as hopelessly subjectivistic because it was 
too personalistic. It was far too much concerned with the human 
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person. To attain an authentic objectivity it is necessary, according 
to this outlook, to conceive of the individual as a mere means for 
some impersonal reality—the state, the nation or some other cul- 
lectivity. Obviously a pantheistic tendency, with an accompanying 
immanent materialism, lies at the root of this anti-personalism. 


Secondly, the desire to find something surpassing one’s own 
self, led to a cult of the unconscious—and of life itself. All that 
lies beyond our own power, all that we experience as beyond our 
free will, was considered as greater than anything that is subject 
to our own decision. In reaction to the rationalist ideal of man’s 
progressive domination over all nature, people began to think of 
the phenomenon of life itself as superior to all human causality. 
A mechanistic rationalism gave way to the ideal of the organic, 
of spontaneous growth according to immanent laws of develop- 
ment. 


Sound as this reaction was in itself, it led unfortunately to a 
revolt against the spirit. Because all artificial perversion of nature 
presupposes spirit—since only the spiritual person is able to err, 
to go astray from the objective Logos of being, whereas impersonal 
nature is not able to do so—the spirit itself was considered exclu- 
sively as the source of every manner of nonconformity with being, 
as the enemy of all genuine and authentic life. The word of a well- 
known German philosopher: ‘“The spirit is the blind alley of life,’’ 
is very symptomatic of the mentality of this epoch. The result 
was a terrible subversion of the hierarchy of being. The sphere of 
spirit, which of itself is infinitely higher than the sphere of life, 
was considered as something lower. 


These people overlooked the fact that the spirit, so long as it 
remains in conformity with the objective Logos of being, is also 
infinitely more organic than all merely physiological processes can 
possibly be. All that we admire in the sphere of life—the growth 
of an organism in its ‘‘organic’’ development, the mysterious coop- 
eration of the different organs and the intricate interrelations of 
their functions—all this is to be found on an infinitely higher 
plane in the realm of the spirit. What are all biological processes 
compared to a single adequate act of knowledge, which entails a 
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real penetration of the essence of a being, a mysterious spiritual 
possession of an object, or, as St. Thomas calls it: “intima rei 
intus legere’’? And is an act of love—this spiritual giving of self, 
in response to the beauty and preciousness of a personality—not 
infinitely more organic than any merely physiological process? 
Is it in any way more artificial, or less in conformity with the 
objective Logos of being? After all, are not these acts and capacities 
also something which we did not create ourselves but which we 
received from God? The word of our Lord: “‘Who can add a cubit 
to his stature?’’ can a fortiori be applied to the spiritual person and 
his capacities. 

We see therefore how the desire for the organic, the hope of 
overcoming the artificial, led to a revolt against the spirit, to an 
idolatry of the biological level of life, to a discrediting of the 
conscious and a cult of the unconscious, to a flight into the sphere 
of the irrational that meant a vilifying of the ratio. There is a 
close relation between the present collectivism, the present biolog- 
ical materialism, and the present irrationalism—and all three flow 
together to form the great heresy of our time, anti-personalism. 

Germs of this anti-personalism have infected even some Catho- 
lics. I do not refer to those Catholics who were deceived by Nazism 
or Fascism, who thought to find some good in these ideologies 
or who for personal reasons began to tread the disastrous path of 
compromise which slowly but inevitably leads to apostasy from 
Christ. I mean on the contrary those Catholics who before 1933 
were affected by the tendencies just described in their conception of 
Catholic life and of Catholic doctrine. I mean Catholics who, 
while scrupulously dissociating themselves from all Nazi ideals 
and programs, nevertheless reveal in their conception of the Corpus 
Christi Mysticum, or of the liturgy, that they share to some 
extent in that movement of reaction which is at the basis of the 
present anti-personalism. The reaction against certain too indi- 
vidualistic and moralistic conceptions of Christian life led, even 
in certain Catholic circles, to a moderate anti-personalism. The 
authentic supernatural aim of a transformation into Christ had 
been overshadowed, under the rationalistic influence, by an ideal 
of moral perfection; physical participation in the life of God 
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played a lesser role in the consciousness of most Catholics than 
moral conformity. The function of the will in the achievement 
of our eternal end was overestimated at the expense of the work 
of grace. The reaction against this rationalistic subjectivism was 
something sound and necessary. But unfortunately this reaction 
did not always completely avoid the general anti-personalistic 
wave which is in the air. The community was opposed to the 
single person as something more objective and organic. The liturgy 
was even sometimes praised because of its “‘impersonal character.” 
And in stressing its impersonal character, people thought they 
were pointing out its superiority over any other kind of religious 
activity. 

Again we come across the disastrous confusion we pointed out 
before. Instead of opposing to rationalistic subjectivism the idea 
of a personal attitude in full conformity with the objective Logos 
of being, certain Catholics thought to find the antithesis to this 
subjectivism in the impersonal. That is obviously not a Christian 
conception. God, the absolute infinite being, the source of all 
authentic objectivity, is not an impersonal being, but the absolute 
person. Our supernatural aim is not a depersonalization—a sub- 
merging of the person in the community; on the contrary, our 
aim, is to be transformed into Christ, to develop fully the unique 
idea of God which is to be realized in our person. “‘Sanctificatio 
vestra haec est voluntas Dei—This is the will of God, your sancti- 
fication,’’ says St. Paul. Holiness implies an increase of the specific 
character of personality. The saints alone are the only fully devel- 
oped, matured personalities. And by that very fact, they alone 
fulfil completely their roles as fruitful members of the Corpus 
Christi Mysticum. This holy community presupposes the full 
measure of personality in its members. True, the Christian must 
die in spirit, not however in order to lose his character as person, 
but—in order to rise in Christ. He cries out with St. Paul: “I 
live, now not I, but Christ lives in me.”’ This however means 
anything but the vanishing of our individual person, or our 
absorption by an impersonal community. 

The latter conception involves moreover, not only a denial of 
the meaning of person, but also a complete misunderstanding of 
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community in general and of the specific character of the Corpus 
Christi Mysticum in particular. Authentic community can never 
be opposed to the individual person. Community must not be 
understood as a spiritual analogy to a material being, of which 
the individuals are the component parts. It is certainly a new entity 
and not only the sum of individuals. But it belongs to the very 
nature of this entity to be composed of persons and the more those 
persons are full personalities, the more they are something else 
than merely members of the community, so much the more perfect 
is that community. And contrariwise, the more the individuals 
composing a community are depersonalized and become completely 
absorbed by their function as members of the community, by so 
much does the community lose its authentic character and become 
a mere mass of individuals. 

Every attempt to enhance the community by degrading the 
person leads in reality and of necessity to a degradation of the 
community. Communion of persons and community must rather 
be conceived as an unfolding of personal life in its fulness. As 
long as we regard the person as an isolated being, abstracting from 
his capacity to enter into communion with other persons and his 
destination to such communion, as long, that is, as we do not 
understand that only by communion with his fellows can the 
person develop his own nature to its full stature, so long shall we 
fail to grasp the full nature of man. Genuine community life must 
accordingly not be conceived as a depersonalization, as a transition 
from the personal to something impersonal, but rather as a fulfil- 
ment of the specifically personal character of man. And the higher 
a community ranks, the more this is the case, the more it calls for 
a full development of the personality. Therefore the supernatural 
community, the Corpus Christi Mysticum, calls for holiness of 
the individual, that is, it calls for the highest development of the 
personal character of man, for in holiness alone does the human 
person mature to the full plenitude of personal existence. In this 
sublime community, the ultimate supernatural end of the indi- 
vidual and the perfection of the community are so closely related 
that the more perfect member of the commuity will likewise be the 
more perfect personality, and, vice versa, the more someone is per- 
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fect as individual, so much the more perfect will he be as member 
of the Corpus Christi Mysticum. 

It is similarly a complete misunderstanding of the liturgy to 
consider it as less personal than other forms of devotion, because 
of its organic and supra-individual character or because of its essen- 
tially communal character as prayer. Liturgy is, rather, the most 
personal prayer, for it is the prayer of the perfect person, the 
God-man Jesus Christ. So far removed is it from any impersonal 
aloofness that it embraces in fact all the heights and depths of 
human life. It is in the liturgy that man discovers his true meta- 
physical stature and his ultimate end: he discovers all the elements 
of our fallen nature, its need of redemption, and the supernatural 
reality of grace. We shall have occasion in another article to point 
out in greater detail this personal character of the liturgy. It may 
suffice here to stress that all liturgy is pervaded with a breath of 
ardent divine love and a glowing longing for God. “‘Vultum tuum 
quaesivi, Domine, hanc requiram—I have striven to see Thy coun- 
tenance. O Lord; this I long for.’’ Not because it is impersonal is 
liturgy objective, but because it-is pervaded by objective truth and 
divine love; and for the same reason, it is superior to all subjective 
aberrations and even transcends the limitations of any single 
human individual. Because it reflects the life of our divine Savior, 
it is the classical prayer par excellence of every person, whatever his 
individuality, and it is the prayer of the Corpus Christi Mysticum. 


DIETRICH VON HILDEBRAND 








GOOD-WILL TOUR 


E SAILED on the afternoon of June 20, 1941— 
one hundred and twenty-five teachers and stu- 
dents from colleges in the United States. Some 
wére over seventy years old, others as young as 
eighteen. Almost without exception, everyone was 
going to Peru, to study for six weeks at the University of San 
Marcos in Lima—founded in 1551, and the oldest university in 
the Western World. 


It took us twelve days to get to Callao, the port of Lima. 
Although it was July, we had already said good-bye to summer 
for several weeks. During the months from June until September, 
the entire coast of South America below the city of Guayaquil in 
Ecuador exists under a perpetual blanket of mist—the garua. It is 
a cold and clammy mist, this garda, a peculiar phenomenon caused 
chiefly by an icy antarctic stream meeting the warm Japanese cur- 
rent of Parinas Point, the westernmost tip of the continent. 


But no matter if it was cold, that Lima’s buildings were not 
equipped with steam heating. We had the warmest of welcomes 
from the Peruvian citizenry. The President of the Republic, Dr. 
Manuel Prado y Ugarteche, promptly invited us to his palace for 
tea. We were guests at the homes of several ambassadors. There 
were fiestas, concerts, lectures. In a surprisingly short time we had 
settled down to the business of life in the historic city of Lima, to 
spreading a little international good-will, to making friends and 
influencing people with our strange and wonderful versions of 
the Spanish tongue. 

Probably we were pretty efficient as dispensers of international 
good-will. At any rate, we shook hands with hundreds of people. 
We figured on short wave broadcasts and on the front pages of the 
daily press. Wedding bells may even ring for a couple of American 
girls as a result of our visit. And already one young man has a 
position with the American Embassy in Lima. But I like to think 
that our best demonstration of unity and brotherhood with the 
Peruvian people was not made at a reception or fiesta, at a gather- 
ing of university officials or diplomats, but in church—at a Mass. 
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There were two such occasions that stand out in my mind. The 
first was the feast of St. Dominic—August 4. The second, on the 
day of our departure for New York—August 13. 


My prime reason for going to Lima was not to attend the 
University of San Marcos and learn about colonial art or the 
history of the Incan Empire. Rather, it was to gather material 
and local color for a children’s book about Martin de Porres, the 
celebrated Negro lay brother who is our present patron of inter- 
racial justice." This necessitated frequent visits to the Dominican 
monastery where Martin had lived. It also meant meeting many 
people whose names had been given to me by Rev. Norbert Geor- 
ges, O.P., director of the Blessed Martin Guild in New York City. 
One of these was Dora Vigors de Lavalle; the other, Maria Santo- 
lalla Bernal. Both young women were devotees of Blessed Martin, 
and eager to help a stranger in any way they could. 


It was Dora and Maria who had the happy thought of intro- 
ducing me to His Excellency, Archbishop Fernando Cento, papal 
nuncio to Peru. He was, they said, a Dominican tertiary like my- 
self. He would be interested in hearing about the children’s book 
on Blessed Martin. And so the good man was. More than that. 
The feast of St. Dominic was approaching. His Excellency ten- 
dered me an invitation to come to his home early on the morning 
of that day. He would say a Mass for me. Dora and Maria were 
to come, too. 

In New York City I have frequently been present at a Dialog 
Mass and it has always seemed to me the perfect manner in which 
to assist at the holy Sacrifice. But that morning of August 4 made 
the point even more emphatic. His Excellency was an Italian. 
Dora and Maria were Peruvian. Born in Canada, I was a natural- 
ized citizen of the United States. A middle-aged man who acted 
as server seemed to be partly Indian. Yet there was no difficulty 
over language; no need to explain, to define, what we were doing. 
It was the best working sample of Pan-Americanism I had ever 
seen—this joint offering of the holy Sacrifice in the private chapel 
of the Vatican emissary to Peru. 





*Lad of Lima (Sheed and Ward) will appear this fall.—ED. 
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Prior to St. Dominic’s feast, I had heard both Dora and Maria 
speak about Jornada Sacerdotal. Indeed, it seemed to be an organ- 
ization in which they were most interested. 

“You think of Peru as a Catholic country,” they told me. “It 
is, of course. But we have troubles. Soon we shall have no priests.” 

This was something of a surprise. Prior to our six weeks’ stay 
in Lima, I had made a considerable survey of the interior of Peru. 
I had ventured to Arequipa, to Cuzco, to the reedy shores of fabu- 
lous Lake Titicaca on the Bolivian frontier. High in the Andes I 
had visited numerous monasteries and convents, many of them 
four hundred years old. Frequently the thin mountain air had 
resounded to the lovely music of bronze and silver bells, telling 
the story of an approaching church service. Everywhere I had gone, 
these bell towers had seemed to dominate town and countryside. 
They seemed to speak of a strong, well-nourished faith, of people 
delightfully at home with their Catholic religion. But a lack of 
priests? It seemed incredible. Hadn't I seen scores of them wherever 
I had gone, walking the ancient streets in a variety of religious 
habits? 

Maria and Dora, that morning after the Dialog Mass in the 
Nuncio’s private chapel, stated their case in no uncertain terms. 
Before it was time to go back to student headquarters at the Gran 
Hotel Bolivar, I had a new slant on the spiritual side of Peruvian 
life. And some unusual facts as well. 

Peru (culturally the oldest of the South American republics) 
has a population of 6,762,881. About 95% of this number are 
members of the Catholic Church, therefore in need of the sacra- 
ments and priests to administer them. But if you went through 
the Republic with a fine tooth comb, you could not find 1,300 
priests. The most generous estimate places the figure around 1,275. 
And the majority is not Peruvian but European. Spain, France, 
Italy, Germany, have sent priests to Peru, but the country itself 
has given only five hundred young men to the cause—less than 
half the present total. 

“Maybe you will not understand, being an American,’’ Dora 
told me, ‘‘but Peruvian families do not want their boys to be 
priests. In your Hollywood movies you show us successful young 
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men who are doctors and lawyers, engineers and business men. 
Down here, we do not have much money. We envy you all the 
good things you have in the United States. The best families 
want their boys to be like the American boys in the movies— 
rich and successful, with automobiles and nice homes.”’ 

““Yes,"’ added Maria. ‘‘Most young men go in for things like 
that. They don’t go to our seminary in Lima that is so old and 
broken-down with earthquakes. Have you seen this poor old 
building?”’ 

I had seen it—el Seminario de Santo Toribio—built in the six- 
teenth century by St. Turribius de Mogrovejo, Lima’s second arch- 
bishop. It has no roof in places. Each succeeding earthquake sends 
another section of mouldy masonry crumbling into dust. Certainly 
it is not hard to see why ambitious parents struggle to keep their 
sons from spending several years in such a desolate spot. 

“We will tell you about Jornada Sacerdotal,’’ Maria said quick- 
ly. ‘“When you go home, you will write a nice story about it and 
get people to pray for more priests for Peru.” 

“All right,’’ I said. ‘““What is Jornada Sacerdotal?”’ 

Both girls started to talk at once, but it was not hard to gather 
that J. S. is a movement, begun in 1938 by the Papal Nuncio, 
to remedy the plight that Peru faces of fewer priests and fewer 
Masses. Its name signifies ‘“The Priest’s Day,’’ and it is a unique 
apostolate of liturgical prayer and good works on the part of the 
general Catholic population. Maria has journeyed all over the 
Republic, establishing centers and getting people interested in the 
problem at hand. 

“‘We try to make everyone see that ours is a family problem,” 
she said. ‘“We talk about the mystical body, about the need for 
offering praise to God as a group. We show that Peru is like a 
family of children. Even though the Mass is the greatest of all 
prayers, the smallest one of us can take part in it. But what are, 
we going to do if we have no priests? Right now there are no 
more coming from Europe because of the war. It is up to our 
own young men.” 

“And for years our own young men have been without encour- 
agement,” Dora put in. ‘““Their parents didn’t want them to be 
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priests. They sent them to the universities to study for a big career 
in the world. Since Jornada Sacerdotal began, we have concentrated 
on the mothers and fathers, explaining the problem. We have made 
them see that if things aren’t changed, within the next twenty 
years many little churches in the interior of Peru will have to be 
closed. There won't be enough priests by that time to look after 
them. There won’t be any Mass or sacraments for the people.” 

From the beginning Jornada Sacerdotal has sought its objective 
by putting liturgical prayer into the foreground of popular Cath- 
olic thought. Every first Thursday, in the more than one hundred 
and forty ‘‘priest-conscious” centers Maria has established, there 
is a Dialog Mass in the parish church. There are other prayers 
in common. There is a talk about the mystical body. The people 
receive Holy Communion, and offer the day’s actions for the 
increase of native vocations to the priesthood. Everyone takes part 
—men, women, children, priests, bishops, religious. Every Mon- 
day night at 7:30, Radio Internacional in Lima carries a half- 
hour program of liturgical music, religious news and a talk on the 
aims of Jornada Sacerdotal. 

“And what do you think we have been able to accomplish since 
we began all this work?’’ Dora asked. 

I didn’t like to guess, but both girls told me that as a direct 
result of the inauguration of Jornada Sacerdotal in 1938, two 
young men have entered the local seminary. No more. 

“They are both of good families, with an excellent education,” 
said Maria. ‘““We are grateful for their vocations. However, there 
is a little more that has been done... .” 

‘The little more’’ related to the erection of a new seminary in 
Magdalena Vieja, a ten minute ride by streetcar from Lima. Some 
time ago a wealthy woman, Senora Constanza de la Puente de 
Olavegoya, donated a large tract of land for the purpose. The 
Missionaries of the Holy Ghost, a new Mexican congregation of 
priests, were sent by the Holy See to be professors and instructors. 
Maria and Dora, through Jornada Sacerdotal, interested Peruvian 
Catholics to the extent that enough money was raised to start an 
up-to-date building where future seminarians might enter upon 
their training without fear for life or limb during earthquakes. 
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“Two seminarians and about one-third of a building!’’ sighed 
Maria. ‘In the United States you will laugh at such a little result 
for four years’ work.”’ 

But no one among our Catholic summer school group laughed 
at Jornada Sacerdotal. We thought it very fitting that both Maria 
Santolalla Bernal and Dora Vigors de Lavalle had been awarded 
the Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice cross for their apostolic labors. 

A few days after St. Dominic’s feast, Dora and Maria came to 
see me at the Hotel Gran Bolivar. It seems they had arranged with 
the Papal Nuncio for a special Mass to be offered for all the Catho- 
lic students in the summer school group on the day of our departure 
for New York. 

“A Dialog Mass?’’ I asked. 

“Of course,” said Maria. 

There were about twenty-three of us. I promised to do my best 
to get everybody to come, and we were all in the Nuncio’s private 
chapel on the morning of August 13. Certainly there were some 
young Catholics present who paid scant attention to liturgical mat- 
ters before this. Now they had their eyes opened, and their ears, 
when the Dialog Mass began. This business of praying with Peru 
was quite a bit different to shaking hands and speaking on the 
radio. This was practical Pan-Americanism at its best. 

All this was a year ago, when the Pacific was still free, when 
there were dozens of good-will tours to South America. Since 
then, sudden war and hatreds have blotted out many of the finer 
things in American life. But the memory of one fine thing still 
remains unaffected. It is that of a Mass offered by the young people 
of two nations on a certain August morning in the city of Lima. 

MARY FABYAN WINDEATT 


The modern concept of music is fundamentally 
noisy, gross, excited, proud; the sentiment of the chant 
is pure, simple, contemplative, calm and humble.— 
DoM ERMIN VITRY, O.S.B., in Cecilia. 
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ASSUMPTA MARIA AND THE BREVIARY 


N ASSUMPTA MARIA Francis Thompson reflects the spirit 

of the Breviary. In this poem honoring Mary’s Assumption he 

has given us one of the few good poems in English celebrating 

the Mother of God. Combining magnificence and tenderness, 

splendor and sweetness, it is an adequate expression of enlight- 

ened Catholic devotion. It offers to the Mother of God and of men 

a praise suitable to her dignity, celebrating all her great preroga- 

tives, uniting the lyrical ardor and the theological strength of the 

Breviary. The poem has been little noticed by Catholic readers, 

possibly because it so far transcends the Marian hymns to which 

most Catholics are accustomed. Nothing can more easily demon- 

strate the superiority of the Breviary over other prayer forms than 
a study of this poem and its acknowledged sources. 


In the majestic opening passage which strikes the keynote of 
exultant joy characteristic of the feast of the Assumption, Thomp- 
son paraphrases the Benedictus antiphon from the Office of the 
feast: ‘“Who is she that cometh forth as the morning rising, fair 
as the moon, bright as the sun, terrible as an army set in array.” 
This passage from the Canticle is echoed in the Apocalypse picture 
(21:1) of the ““woman clothed with the sun, and the moon under 
her feet,’ an image of the Church which is sometimes applied 
to Mary, in recognition of that quality in her which makes her 
the exemplar of humanity, the Church par excellence, the Spouse, 
the home of Christ among men. Thompson writes in his opening 
stanza, in full recognition of this aspect of Mary: 


‘Mortals, that behold 2 Woman 
Rising *twixt the Moon and Sun; 

Whom am I the heavens assume? an 
All am I, and I am one. 


Multitudinous ascend I, 
Dreadful as a battle arrayed, 

For I bear you whither tend I; 
Ye are I: be undismayed! 


The poet emphasizes the analogy of Mary to the Church, and 
anticipates both the present stress on the doctrine of Mary’s media- 
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tion, and the renewed emphasis on the mystical body which is 
characteristic of our time. Thompson's familiarity with the teach- 
ing of the Church on Mary’s mediation may be cited as an example 
of the enlightenment which study of the Breviary affords. The 
present trend towards the use of the Breviary by the laity, for 
centuries deprived of its beauties, is one of the happy auguries of 
our time, steeped as it is in depression and calamity. 

In acknowledging the influence of the Breviary on Assumpta 
Maria, Thompson mentions also as among the sources of the 
poem, the Canticle, heathen mythology, and a hymn by St. Nerses 
the Armenian. 

The citing of parallel passages in the productions of poets is not 
often a fruitful exercise; it is, in fact, one of those very dubious 
practices which has contributed notably to the ruinous study of 
literature which is in vogue in institutions of higher learning. In 
this examination of Thompson’s poem, the parallels to the Brevi- 
ary Office of the Assumption will serve to emphasize the beauty 
of the Office and Thompson’s judicious choice of images. He repre- 
sents the Blessed Virgin as speaking. 





‘Then commanded and spake to me 
He who framed all things that 


be; 
And my Maker entered through 
me, 
In my tent His rest took He. 


‘I, the flesh-girt Paradises 
Gardenered by the Adam new, 
‘To the hollow of heaven trans- 
planted, 

I a breathing Eden spring, 


e@¢ 4 @ 


‘I, the Ark that for the graven 
Tables of the Law was made; 


“Then the Creator of all things 
commanded and said to me: and He 
that made me rested in my taber- 
nacle” (Little Chapter of First 
Vespers) . 


es @s *¢ 


“Today the Eden of the new Adam 
received the living garden of de- 
light wherein the condemnation 
was annulled, wherein the Tree of 
Life was planted, wherein our nak- 
edness was covered” (Fourth Les- 
son of Matins). 


“This day the holy and animate ark 
of the living God which had held 
within it its own Maker rests in 
that Temple of the Lord which is 
not built by hands” (Fourth Les- 
son of Matins). 
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Open wide thy gates, O Virgin, “Lift up your gates, O ye princes, 
That the King may enter thee! And be ye lifted up, O eternal 
ates, 


And the King of Glory shall enter 
in” (First Nocturn). 

In referring to his sources, Thompson says that some images 
were suggested by classical mythology. In the stanza about the 
Ark, he adds an idea inspired by the myth of Eros and Anteros, 
in which he sees an analogue to truth. Eros is the god of love 
and Anteros is sometimes regarded as the originating principle of 
love and sometimes as the return-love. In this stanza there is a 
superb harmonizing of mythology and liturgy in the service of 
poetry. There is poetry at the heart of creation, and every hint of 
beauty is a glimpse of that ineffable Countenance which is its 
fountain, and every poet is one who catches these elusive glimpses, 
even in the most unexpected places. Thompson's reinterpretation 
of the classical Eros and Anteros is a luminous example of this 
“seeing’’ power of the poet. 


‘I, the Ark that for the graven, 
Tables of the Law was made; 
Man’s own heart was one; one, Heaven; 
Both within my womb were laid. 
For there Anteros with Eros, 
Heaven with man, conjoinéd was,— 
Twin-stone of the Law, Ischyros, 
Agios Athanatos. 
This image of Anteros and Eros, to which Thompson adds the 
Good Friday praise of Christ, Ischyros, Agios, Athanatos (O 
Strong One, O Holy One, O Immortal One) he uses as a refrain 
with wondrous modifications in several stanzas. In Thompson’s 
interpretation of these classical divinities, Anteros is the divine 
love of the Second Person, united to Eros, the incarnate love of 
the God-man; Anteros is the Word, and Eros the incarnate Second 
Person. In the Blessed Virgin, the Word becomes incarnate; 
through her, He, by the Spirit, becomes incarnate in humanity, so 
that it is our sacrifice that He offers on the cross, through love. 


He the Anteros and Eros, 
I the body, He the Cross; 
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He upbeareth me; Ischyros, 
Agios Athanatos! 

The union between Christ and humanity is stressed in another 
of the refrains, to which is added the symbolism of blood and 
water, recalling the mingling of the chalice at Mass, and the sym- 
bolism of sun and moon, recalling the Apocalypse picture of the 
woman clothed with the sun and the moon under her feet. The 
moon, shining with reflected light, is an image of the Blessed 
Virgin, exemplar of humanity, graced with the beauty of the 
Incarnate Word, and through Him participating in the divine 
life of the Blessed Trinity. 


‘Lo! he standeth, Spouse and Brother, 
I to Him and He to me, 
Who upraised me where my mother 
Fell, beneath the apple-tree. 
Risen twixt Anteros and Eros, 
Blood and Water, Moon and Sun, 
He upbears me, He Ischyros, 
I bear Him, the Athanaton!’ 
It is not only the Office of the Assumption which has contrib- 
uted to this poem. The poetry and drama of other offices of the 
liturgy are ineffaceable memories in the mind of Thompson. The 


opening lines of the sixth stanza recall the Easter sequence, 
Where is laid the Lord arisen? 


Tell us where the Lord sojourneth, 
For we find an empty tomb. 
And there comes the beautiful answer wherein shines anew the doc- 
trine of the mystical body, reminding us of the sonship of human- 
ity: 
‘Whence He sprung, there He returneth, 
Mystic Sun,—the Virgin’s Womb.’ 
Hidden Sun, His beams so near us, 
Cloud-enpillared as He was 
From of old, there He, Ischyros 
Waits our search, Athanatos. 
In noting the sources of his poem, Thompson makes special 
mention of the Canticle, the most purely poetic book of the Bible, 
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that supreme literature written by the Holy Spirit. The Canticle 
is the sublimest of love-songs, in which under the imagery of 
spousal love, God expresses His predilection for humanity, made 
in the image of His Son. It is the book in which the relationship 
between God and man, which is the theme of the entire Scripture, 
crystallizes into unforgettable beauty. It is a book continually 
remembered in the liturgy, especially in the Offices of the Blessed 
Virgin. Of the Canticle there are exquisite mementoes in Assumpta 
Maria. In the seventh stanza, beginning, 
Who is she, in candid vesture, 
Rushing up from out the brine? 
Treading with resilient gesture 
Air, and with that Cup divine? 
he is remembering the first responsory of Matins: “I saw her when 
fair like a dove, she winged her flight above the rivers of waters,”’ 
together with those exultant praises of the Lover in the Canticle: 
“Who is she that cometh out of the wilderness as a pillar of smoke 
of aromatical spices, of myrrh and frankincense?’’ ‘““Who is she 
that cometh forth as the sun, beautiful as Jerusalem?’’ There is 
also in this stanza a wondrous harmonizing of mythological and 
scriptural elements, for the memory of the Spouse of the Canticle 
has blended with another memory, from classical mythology, 
Aphrodite rising from the sea. The poet’s use of the word brine is 
inexplicable unless one recalls the image of the foam-born goddess, 
a vivid memory in the mind of Thompson; for he has evoked 
the same image in the fine ode called From the Night of Forebeing, 
in which in an apostrophe to the renewed earth of the spring-time, 
he uses the name of Venus which commemorates her as the sea- 
born goddess, Anadyomene. The single epithet of six syllables, 
coming so spontaneously to the poet’s lips, forms a lovely cadence 
to a passage of exquisite beauty. Wonderful is the mysterious coor- 
dination of thought and memory in the production of poetry. The 
vivid quality and something of radiance in this image of Aphrodite 
twice used by Thompson suggest that Botticelli’s exquisite “Birth 
of Venus’’ had something to do with its creation. 
The third “‘source’’ noted by Thompson is a work of the twelfth 
century Armenian poet, St. Nerses, a translation of which by the 
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Reverend W. H. Kent appeared in the Marian collection called 
Carmina Mariana. The five lines of Assumpta Maria which par- 
allel the Hymn of St. Nerses: 
‘I am Daniel’s mystic Mountain, 
Whence the mighty stone was rolled; 


I am the four Rivers’ Fountain, 
Watering Paradise of old; 


i‘ I the Hostel of the Sun am; 


show that the Armenian poet also reflects the Master-Poet, the 
Spirit, who wrote the divine book of creation. St. Nerses, metropo- 
litan of the Church in Armenia during the latter twelfth century, 
called the “‘Gracious’’ because of the beauty of his poems, is typical 
of the medieval hymn-writers who sang the praises of the Blessed 
Virgin using the language of the Holy Spirit. The best Marian 
hymns repeat the ageless praises of Mary, the praises of holy Scrip- 
ture, praises sung by Eternal Wisdom. Compared with these most 
of our ‘‘May hymns” are immeasurably inferior and superficial. 

There is a wealth of poetry from which Catholic writers may 
draw praise of Mary. Assumpta Maria contains images found nei- 
ther in the Office of the Assumption nor in the other acknowledged 
sources. It is obvious that Thompson, like the best poets of Mary, 
has drawn from this ageless poetry which springs from the source 
of all poetry, the Spirit, ‘“‘playing in the world . . . whose delights 
are to be with the children of men.” Typical of this ageless poetry 
is an anonymous composition, De nominibus Christi et Virginis, 
which presents the imagery common to Marian hymnody, the 
figures of Daniel’s mountain, of the dew and the fleece, of the 
apparelled throne, the burning bush, the guarded gate. In the 
Latin poem in question, Mary is represented as speaking. Through- 
out, she describes herself and her Son under the beautiful figurative 
titles which have their origin in holy Scripture, and in every line, 
the names she applies.to herself are contrasted with names given 
to her Son, for instance: 

‘Mons ego sum, lapis hic, ego vinea, botrus hic, aula 
Regis ego, rex hic, ego vellus et area, ros hic.” 


Thompson’s figure, 
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‘I, the Heaven whence the Manna, 

Weary Israel, slid on you! 
not found in St. Nerses, nor in the Office of the Assumption, 
parallels 


“urna legis ego, man hic” 


of this Latin poem, probably not known to our poet. (It was 
included by Blume in Analecta Hymnica, XXXI, published in 
1898.) The exquisite line 


‘He the Lamb and I the fold’ 


corresponds to “ovis ipsa, agnus hic.”’ Other parallels are seen in: 


‘I, the Presence-hall where angels “aula regis, rex hic,” 
Do enwheel their placéd King 


Cloud down-raining the Just One “Ego nubes, numen hic.” 


The image of the cloud echoes the Advent antiphon from Isaias: 
“Drop down dew ye heavens from above and let the clouds rain 
the Just One,’’ a verse remembered by the poet of Psalm 71, in 
verse 6: He shall come down like rain upon the fleece and as 
showers falling gently upon the earth. It reechoes in the fourteenth 
century English carol, 
He came all so still 
Where His mother lay 
As dew in April 
That falleth on spray. 

Thompson’s poem embodies the Catholic traditions of Marian 
poetry. The similarities noted between Assumpta Maria, the hymn 
of St. Nerses, and the anonymous Latin composition are an evi- 
dence of their thoroughly Catholic spirit. The three poets know, 
through the Breviary and the Scripture, in what terms the Church 
praises Mary, the Mother of God and of men. 

Of this praise, the reverberations continue to be heard. An excel- 
lent English paraphrase of the hymn De nominibus appeared in 
1926 in a volume of Rosary verses and woodcuts entitled Fifteen 
Roses, published by Blackwell of Oxford. One line 


I am Sion, and David’s feet are on my ways 
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is of special interest because, though it does not appear in either 
the original printed by Blume, or in a later Latin version printed 
in full in the volume mentioned, it is an analogue to what is per- 
haps the strongest and the strangest figure in Assumpta Maria 

‘I, the boundless strict savannah 

Which God’s leaping feet go through; 
an almost violent image, emphasizing again that quality of the 
Blessed Virgin in which she appears as the exemplar of humanity, 
temple of the Spirit. The English poet who paraphrased the Latin 
of the line in question, ‘I am Sion, and David's feet are on my 
ways,’ may have been influenced by Thompson. That is not 
important. The parallels and similarities in all the poems we have 
been considering show in their continued reappearances and rein- 
terpretations the superiority of the poetry which is their inspira- 
tion, the poetry of the Scriptures. 

As in the Canticle and in the Breviary offices, so in Thompson's 
poem and the others mentioned, Mary appears as the exemplar of 
human nature, mystically united with Divinity in spousal love. 
Mary is, par excellence, the Spouse of the Canticle, the divine love- 
song in which Divinity woos humanity, winning refractory and 
rebellious and self-directing human nature to that exquisite recep- 
tivity which makes possible the Incarnation. Divinity, out of the 
superabundance of love, desires to become incarnate in human 
nature, and in Mary, the Father saw the most perfect flower of 
human nature, clothed in that wondrous receptivity and awareness 
which made her respond to the ambassador sent from God, invit- 
ing her to the divine nuptials: “Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord.’ That is why from the marriage-bed of the Cross, Christ 
gave all humanity to her that she might clothe it with the wedding- 
garment of grace. 

Assumpta Maria, in emphasizing these prerogatives of the Bless- 
ed Virgin, has the quality of scriptural poetry; it is psalm-like in 
its content and expression. It has both grandeur and tenderness, 
theological profundity and lyrical élan. It is reminiscent of the 
Breviary and of the Canticle, and, at the same time, a highly origi- 
nal interpretation of the beauty of the Mother of God; it harmo- 
nizes scriptural and mythological elements, illustrating the conti- 
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nuity of culture and the sacramental character of all true art. The 
poet calls himself “‘poor Thief of Song’’; yet he does not merely 
“say the old”’; he has made a new song, a song which is a prayer, 
poetical, powerful, personal, liturgical in that general sense which 
is suggested by Christ’s words, ‘‘And I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all things to Myself.’’ Assumpta Maria is not 
unworthy to represent the exquisite prayer forms of the Divine 
Office. The spirit of the glorious feast of the Assumption is con- 
centrated in the stanza 


Who is She, in candid vesture, 
Rushing up from out the brine? 
Treading with resilient gesture 
Air, and with that Cup divine? 
She in us and we in her are, 
Beating Godward: all that pine, 
Lo, a wonder and a terror— 
The Sun hath blushed the Sea to Wine! 
He the Anteros and Eros, 
She the Bride and Spirit; for 
Now the days of promise near us, 
And the Sea shall be no more. 
Here are epitomized the great truths of Christian life, incarnation, 
redemption, transubstantiation. The Cup is the chalice of the Sa- 
rifice, in which and through which, the Sun, Christ, the Second 
Person, has mingled the Sea, human nature, ‘‘transubstantiating’’ 
it. 
Thy maiden realm is won, O Strong! 


SISTER JULIE, O.P. 
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ITH THE exception of the most important of 
all, that of the Byzantines (which is being left 
to the last), we have already printed the text of 
the three chief Eastern eucharistic liturgies, name- 
ly, those of Alexandria (or Coptic), of Antioch 
(or West Syrian) and the Chaldean (or East Syrian). We now 
proceed to the three rites derived from these, namely, the liturgies 
of the Ethiopians, of the Maronites, and of Malabar.* 





In the January and February issues we published a translation 
of the Antiochene or (West) Syrian Liturgy. This is used in a 
modified form by the Syrian Maronites, all of whom are in com- 
munion with Rome; their home is in the Lebanon, with consid- 
erable colonies in Egypt, South America and the United States 
(about 40,000, with a score of churches and priests). 


The Maronites use the same liturgical Syriac as the other West 
Syrians, with the lessons and some prayers in Arabic: the use of 
this vernacular tends to increases But the fundamental orientalism 
of the Maronite Liturgy is rather obscured by externals and some 
observances borrowed from the West: for example, altar-breads 
are unleavened and just the same as ours, and the priest’s vestments 
are now practically those of the Latin rite, often of very debased 
pattern; the church appointments and altar vessels are also thor- 
oughly westernized. The Maronites are one of the few bodies of 
Eastern Catholics who have a uniform way of celebrating “low 
Mass,’’ which, however, normally involves the use of incense and 
of some singing. Of their eight anaphoras (‘“‘canons of the Mass’’), 
one in very common use is that called “‘of the Holy Roman 
Church,’”” which has the words of consecration in their Western 
form. The learned Abbé Labourt characterized these borrowings 
and adaptations of Latin usages as ‘‘often pointless and servile.”’ 

The form of the so-called low Mass is here given, with the 
anaphora referred to above (the people kneel almost throughout). 
Abbreviations: P=celebrant; S=server; C=choir or people. 





*The Armenian liturgy, already given, is a relative of the Byzantine and the 
Antiochene. 
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MARONITE LITURGY 


Having vested, the celebrant goes to the altar and prepares, censes and 
offers the bread and wine, with appropriate prayers. Then he goes to the 
foot of the altar steps, makes the sign of the cross, and says a prayer for 
worthy approach. Then he returns to the altar. 


Priest: I will go up to the altar of God, to God who gives joy to my 
youth. (Moving: his head crosswise) I have come into Thy house, O 
God, and knelt before Thy throne: O King of Heaven, forgive all 
my sins against Thee. 

ServER: O King of Heaven, forgive us all our sins against Thee. 

P. (turning to left and right). Pray for me to the Lord. 


S. May God accept your offering, and show us mercy through your 
prayers. 


The priest censes the bread and wine, altar and people, saying or singing 
with the choir: 


O Thou who dost love the repentant sinner, accept the sweet- 
smelling incense which the faithful children of the Church offer 
Thee by the hands of the clergy, O Lord of all. As Thou didst 
accept the sacrifice of Abraham on the mountain-top and wast 
pleased with the incense offered Thee by Aaron the priest, so be 
pleased to receive the perfume of our incense as a satisfaction for 
our offenses, most merciful God. Kyrie eleison (thrice). Holy God, 
holy Strong One, holy Deathless One, have mercy on us. O my Lord, 
forgive us and have mercy on us. O my Lord, help us and have 
mercy on us. O my Lord, accept our service and our prayers; come 
to our aid and have mercy on us. Our Father. . . . For Thine is the 
kingdom, the power and the glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 

P. Glory be to the Father > and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost in 
our beginning and our end. May grace and mercy come down upon 
us weak and sinful ones, in both worlds, now and always and for eve: 

§. Amen. For the tranquillity and peace of the whole world believing in 
Christ, from end to end of creation, for the sick and the sorrowful 
and those who are afflicted, for our fathers and brethren and leaders, 
for the sins and iniquities and errors of us all, and for the faithful 
departed who are separated from us, let us pray to the Lord. 

P. O Lord God, make us worthy to enter fearlessly into Thy dwelling- 
place, to knock confidently at Thy gate, to worship without reproach 
in Thy temple. Give ear favorably to our supplications and in Thy 
loving kindness grant what we ask, that we may joyfully praise 
Thee, the triune God, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, now and always 
and for ever. 

S. Amen. 

P. Peace >J« be to the Church and to her children. 
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S. Glory be to God on high and on earth peace and good hope to men. 
Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost from 
everlasting to everlasting, world without end. O Lord, open Thou 
my lips and my mouth shall shew forth Thy praise; open my lips and 
my tongue shall sing Thy glory. (Certain psalm verses sometimes fol- 
low.) Glory be . . . from everlasting to everlasting, world without 
end, and on earth peace and good hope to men. 

P. May we be worthy to give praise and glory, thanksgiving and honor 
to the Most High, who humbled Himself and exalted the lowly 
Maiden; to God who became man and redeemed men; to the Great 
One who humbled Himself and raised the humble on high; to God 
who is above all, to whom be glory and honor now and on all 
feast-days and at every moment of life, from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, world without end. Amen. While we sing the praises, the 
glories, the harmonies of the Holy Spirit, in honor of blessed Mary, 
mother of God and ever virgin, while we present the prayers which 
she makes for us before the Son born of her womb, we say: Lord, we 
beseech Thee, through the prayers of Thy mother, put far from this 
land and its people all evils and afflictions; let there be an end to 
war and exile, to famine and disease. Have compassion on our weak- 
ness, heal our ills, help us in our distress, save us from injustice. 
Give eternal rest to the faithful departed, and grant that we too 
may leave this world in peace and give glory to Thee for ever and 
ever. 

S. Let us remember Mary, the mother of God, the prophets, the apostles, 
the martyrs, the clergy and all other children of the Church, and 
all the righteous from generation to generation, for ever and ever. 
Amen. 

P. (inaudibly). O Jesus, only-begotten and eternal Son, we offer Thee 
this sweet-smelling incense in memory of Thy mother and of all the 
saints. May it be pleasing to Thee, according to Thy will and the 
will of the Father and the Holy Ghost, now and always. Amen. 


Various commemorations are made according to the day, and the server 
or choir says or sings a prayer of our Lady, followed by “Kyrie eleison” 
thrice. The celebrant crosses his hands over the offerings, and says silently: 


P. The memorial of our Lord and God and Savior Jesus Christ and of 
all His saving dispensation towards us when He lived on earth. 
Before this eucharist set out among us we commemorate our father 
Adam and our mother Eve and all the children of men who have 
pleased God from their time to this day, above all that holy, glorious 
and blessed Mary, ever-virgin mother of God. We offer it also in 
honor of the prophets, apostles, martyrs, confessors, priests and 
bishops, teachers of the true faith, God-fearing monks, nuns and 
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all the righteous, and of Saint N.... , upon whose altar we make 
our offering; to all of whom we recommend our parents and breth- 
ren, our leaders, spiritual and temporal, and all the faithful departed, 
children of holy Church; especially . . . (He names the person or 
matter for which he is specially offering the Sacrifice, and any special 
commemoration.) Holy Trinity, have mercy on me. Holy Trinity, 
forgive my sins. Holy and glorious Trinity, accept this sacrifice from 
my sinful hands. O God, for the sake of this offering made on the 
holy altar of Saint N. ... , remember our parents and brethren 
and teachers and all the other departed. Do Thou at this moment 
forgive and wash away my sins and those of all who, through me 
and with unfeigned faith, call upon Thee. Remember especially, O 
my Lord, those for whom this eucharist is offered and those who 
have asked us to remember them before Thee: take away their 
transgressions, in Thine infinite mercy. Amen. O Lord, God almighty, 
who dost blot out men’s sins and desirest not a sinner’s death, I 
stretch forth my hands and ask forgiveness for all my disobedience 
towards Thee. Unworthy though I be, I beseech Thee to guard 
mine understanding from all deceits of the Enemy, mine eyes from 
sinful sights, mine ears from idle talk, my hands from dishonorable 
deeds; my whole being moves in Thee—protect it, and vouchsafe 
me the grace to receive Thy divine mysteries. Glory be to Thee, O 
Lord God, for ever and ever. Amen. O God, I have entered into 
Thine house and knelt before Thy throne; O King of Heaven, forgive 
all my sins against Thee. (Aloud to the people) Pray to the Lord for 
me. 


C. May God receive thy sacrifice and have mercy on us through thy 
prayers. 


P. Glory be to the Father > and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost, 


now and always and for ever and ever. 


C. Amen. 

S. We beseech the Lord for the peace and salvation of the whole world, 
for the faithful of Christ throughout the universe, for the sick 
and the sorrowful and those in tribulation, for our parents and 
friends and rulers, and for all the faithful who have gone before 
us, and because of our own sins and insufficiencies and the faults 
of us all. 

P. O Lord, God of mercy, who lovest all men, make us worthy to stand 
before Thee in recollection and fear, that we may serve Thee in 
righteousness and praise Thee as lord and creator of all, before 
whom all creation must bow down and worship. O our Lord and 
God, glory be to Thee for ever and ever. 


S. Amen. 
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The celebrant again censes the offerings, altar and people, saying the 
while with the congregation in Arabic Psalm 50, followed by a prayer 
summarizing the psalm. Then he recites a hymn which varies according to 
the day or feast, and afterwards censes the bread and wine again, saying: 


P. Holy God, holy Strong One, holy Deathless One (thrice). 

C. Have mercy on us (thrice). 

P. Holy God, glorious, mighty and immortal, who dwellest among Thine 
holy ones who alone are pleasing to Thee, hallow our thoughts and 
direct our intentions that they may be free from sin so that we may 
evermore praise Thee from the bosom of Thy Church, now and 
always and for ever. (To the server) Raise your voice, and glorify 
your Creator. 


The server commemorates the day’s feast with the priest, and adds: 


S. Sir, bless! From Paul, the apostle of our Lord Jesus Christ, do I read 
by the will of God over these pure and holy mysteries before you, 
our father. Bless then, sir! 

P. Glory be to the Lord of Paul, of the prophets and of the apostles. 
May God’s grace rest upon him that reads and them that hear, upon 
this place and all who dwell therein, for ever. 


Turning to the people, the server reads the epistle (always from St. 
Paul) in Arabic. At the end: 


S. The song of David is said before our father. Sir, bless! 
P. May God accept your praises and fill the hearts of your hearers with 
joy in the kingdom of heaven for all eternity. 


A psalm verse and triple Alleluia are sung. 


P. Peace be with you all. 

C. And with thy spirit. 

P. Let us listen for the good of our souls to the good news of life and 
salvation, the holy gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. The preaching 
of Saint . . . the Apostle, who hath preached life to the world. Our 
Lord and our God and our Savior, Jesus Christ, said during His life 
to His followers and to the multitude— 

S. Bless us, father! 

P. May the right hand of our Lord Jesus Christ, the strong arm of His 
almightiness, the hidden power of His greatness, which brings all 
blessings and all the gifts of life, which came upon the apostles in 
the upper room of Zion and hallowed and blessed them on the 
Mount of Olives, may His might come down upon, remain with 
and protect you, my brethren, who read and hear. May it guard 
this building and all who are present, this place and all its faithful 
inhabitants; may it give eternal rest to all who have died here and 
protect those who are yet living, now and always and for ever. 
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S. Amen. 

P. Hearken to that which happened in the life of our Lord, our God 
and our Savior, Jesus Christ, the Word of God made man for us. 

S. Lord, have mercy on us. 

P. May our Lord have mercy on us, on you, and on all children of 
holy Church through His cleansing baptism. 


The priest reads the gospel in Arabic at a lectern facing the people. At 
the end: 

P. Peace be with you. To Jesus be glory, praise and blessing for His life- 
giving words; to the Father, who sent Him for our salvation; and 
to the Holy Ghost, from everlasting to everlasting, world without 
end. 


There follows a variable prayer, hymn or metrical litany. 

P. & S. The Lord doth reign, He is clothed with beauty. Alleluia! Our 
Lord said: I am the living bread, which came down from heaven 
upon earth that the world may find life in Me; the Father sent Me, 
His bodyless Word, and the womb of Mary received Me as a rich 
grain of wheat in fertile ground; and behold! I am held in the 
hands of priests at the altar. Alleluia! Accept our sacrifice. Glory 
be . . . Holy Ghost. Alleluia! Be mindful of the departed, O Lord, 
and give rest to those who have put Thee on in baptism and 
received Thee. 


Reciting the Nicene Creed in Arabic, together with the people, the 


celebrant censes the offerings, altar and congregation. He then washes his 
hands and goes to the middle of the altar. 


P. I have come into Thine house, O God, and knelt before Thy throne. 
O King of Heaven, forgive all my sins against Thee. 

C. O King of Heaven, forgive us all our sins against Thee. 

P (Moving his head crosswise and turning to right and left). Pray to the 
Lord for me. 

C. May God accept Thine offering, and show us mercy through your 
prayers. 


Here begins the anaphora of the Holy Roman Church. 


(To be concluded) 


DONALD ATTWATER 
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FAMILY WORSHIP” 


HE failure to respect the family and all that it represents 

has been brought about chiefly by two factors; the failure 

to see the human family as a miniature of the entire Chris- 

tian family, and the setting up of a false distinction 

between the secular and the religious. These two factors 
are related as cause and effect. Men have only separated the worldly 
from the heavenly because they have failed to see that sin alone 
is worldly in the full sense, that all that they call worldly, includ- 
ing the family, is potentially heavenly. Not only men themselves 
but all their institutions partake of the redemption. God wishes 
men to become holy by using the normal human means of mar- 
riage, birth and death, and therefore He has made these things 
vehicles of grace. They only fail as vehicles of grace when men 
refuse to use them so, when they turn them to selfish uses. So we 
have perverted marriage, the family, human love, because we have 
employed them only for our own pleasure. We have refused to use 
them as means of sanctification. We speak often enough of a voca- 
tion to the priesthood, because that is obviously work for God— 
though even that can become the work of pride and stubborn- 
ness—but we rarely hear talk of the vocation to marriage. Yet 
Marriage is a vocation, and a man has only a right to marry if 
God wishes him to live the supernatural Christian life in that 
sphere. Moreover, when a man is married he is as obliged as a priest 
to use his state of life in work for God’s Church, through the 
sanctification of himself, his wife and his children. 


Therefore, because we thought of marriage not as a vocation, 
but as something ‘‘worldly”’ which, though we never admitted it, 
really meant evil, we have found it impossible to view the family 
as a miniature of the Church. Holiness and piety had become 
churchy; and religion being confined to church and Sundays, it 
was not at all clear how obedience and love of one’s family fitted 
in. If family life was just a thing of the world, so was obedience, 
yet obedience and family love were commandments of God. But 


*From Blackfriars, No. 266. 
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these worldly things have a more than human value in so far as 
they are potential means of grace. And Catholics who fail to 
stand by their obligations as parents or guardians or their duties 
of loyalty and obedience as children are not only guilty of neglect- 
ing their worldly affairs, but of an even greater crime of refusing 
God's offer of divine grace. Virtually they degrade one of God's 
greatest gifts to man, refuse to accept the opportunities of divine 
grace, and instead of making their family life a vessel of super- 
natural life they make their religion a formal and hypocritical 
sham. In this way families have broken up, and it is possible to 
have an individual man or woman, boy or girl, to all outward 
appearances a good practising Catholic, but who has no under- 
standing of his or her responsibilities in the home. There are 
women who spend hours in prayer but neglect to mend their 
husband’s clothes. There are men who spend their time at church 
or on the business of some religious organization and yet fail in 
interest or love for their children. 

It is not only the wife’s duty to attend to her household, but 
this work should be a prayer: it has ceased to be a worldly thing 
since it has been redeemed by Christ. Neither is the husband's 
attention and care for his wife and children merely a worldly 
obligation: that too has been redeemed by Christ and raised above 
the level of the mundane to become a prayer. As all the members 
of the family are welded into unity by love, instead of constantly 
repeating the stale jokes about the absence of love between husband 
and wife, we should remember its dignity. For it is a participation 
in the love that is a divine attribute and that prompted God to 
the greatest deed the world has seen. 

In her liturgy the Church impresses on men the fact that the 
whole of life has been taken up and transformed in the Incarna- 
tion, for though the liturgy of the Church is centered round the 
Mass and the sacraments, in effect it extends outward from them 
to all levels of human life, conduct and reality, making these things 
sacramental. Dom Theodore Wesseling has pointed out in his 
Liturgy and Life the meaning of the word sacramental. A sacra- 
ment, he tells us, is “‘any reality consisting of a spiritual element 
contained in a material one. This containing is not a merely mate- 
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rial containing like that of a glass containing wine. The material 
element ‘contains’ the spiritual element in such a way that the 
outward visible matter is the natural outward manifestation, the 
perpetual corollary, the normal vital and visible complement of 
the spirit.” In this way the human tongue is the normal material 
complement of the human soul. The dog’s tongue differs from 
man’s not only because it is constructed differently, but because 
it lives only with the life of the dog. So the whole human body is 
human, and even the most debased of human bodies is infinitely 
removed from the most refined of animal bodies because it has 
human life which is immortal. And as human life is raised to a 
supernatural state, so too is the human body and all its functions, 
potentially at least, and in many cases actually. The liturgy insists 
on this fact. We have only to look at what the Church includes 
in her liturgy to make this clear... . 

In all her sacraments the Church takes and uses ordinary human 
things for the sanctification of ordinary human life: water, oil, 
bread, wine. Moreover, she insists that these ordinary human ele- 
ments (‘‘worldly’’ they would be called by the dichotomists) are 
necessary instruments of grace. Grace is given in baptism by means 
of water, Christ is received through bread—the doctrine of the 
Real Presence is the Church’s greatest avowal of the sanctity of 
simple human “‘worldly’’ things. Throughout the whole com- 
munity of the Church the ordinary things of human life are 
opportunities for grace and Christians receive grace not only 
through water, oil, bread and wine, but through one another. 

The liturgy thinks of the relations of men to one another in the 
same way; it assumes man’s need of his fellows and insists that 
that need is a holy thing and a means of grace. The insistence on 
the plural in all liturgical forms and especially in the Mass is 
too well known to be reiterated; the significance of Dominus 
vobiscum, Orate fratres, is clear. The unity of the Church cannot 
be questioned after reading the Ordinary of the Mass. Man’s need 
of man has its most sublime natural expression in the human 
family, and the Church in sanctifying that need has sanctified the 
family and made it the most perfect example on earth of what 
the Church itself is on a larger scale. 
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Since the Church worships as one, so should the family; for it 
is sanctified both as an instrument of divine grace and as a symbol 
in miniature of the mystical body of Christ. The neglect of family 
life has arisen out of a failure to understand that the family is 
more than a collection of individuals, but is one body, ‘‘they 
shall be two in one flesh.’’ In its turn this misunderstanding has 
grown out of the failure to use the family itself as a centre of 
worship. The bond of family life is sealed by corporate worship 
in the Mass; not that all the members of the family need attend 
the same Mass together, but that it should be for them all an inspi- 
ration to bear the burdens and face the obligations of family life 
in a spirit of love and in their higher unity in Christ. If they have 
prayed together with Christ for one another, if they have together 
offered themselves up with Christ on the altar, it would become 
hypocritical worship to return home and indulge in selfish inter- 
ests to the hurt and detriment of the common body. Just as Christ 
continues His sacramental life within each individual outside the 
church and outside the time of Mass, so He is perpetually present 
in the family, the image of His Church. Just as the individual 
naturally expects to speak during the day to Christ in his redeemed 
soul, so the family should speak occasionally to Christ in their 
midst. 

This expression “‘Christ in their midst,”” used no doubt thought- 
lessly on occasions, is no pious exaggeration. Christ is really pres- 
ent in the family circle because the family is redeemed and because 
it is a means of grace to those who will so use it. For this reason 
it is all the more shocking to find families who not only do not 
pray together, but think the suggestion absurd. Prayer is regarded 
as a purely private business; no mother or father is thought to 
have the right to interfere with the prayers of their children, sti!) 
less with the prayers of one another. Where, then, are the children 
to learn their prayers? 

No doubt there are objections to be raised against family prayers. 
True, they provide occasion for abnormal distraction; but, apart 
from the natural human weakness which sees the incongruous in 
any form of public gathering, this is only the case where family 
prayers are conducted in a self-conscious atmosphere, in other 
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words in the family where the tradition of common prayer has 
been lost. The tradition must be regained. If we could take these 
things for granted, if it were the normal thing for a mother to 
say the Angelus with her children in the middle of her work, 
and if daily the whole family or, as so often must be the case in 
these days, what is left of the family, were to pray together in the 
evening, no objection of this sort would arise. The family would 
be raised from the level of a worldly thing, and would become a 
sacrament of love and unity as it re-enacts Christ’s love for His 
family. Obedience would not need to be defended, the husband 
would not need to be told why he must consider his wife, and 
the wife would understand the divine nature of her very material 
duties. Then too the love of Christ and the love of our fellows in 
Christ, practised first in the home, would spread throughout the 
world. Not only would the family itself be raised to the level of 
the divine, but the love practised in the home would spread to 
the nation and through the nation to the world. Men would recog- 
nize one another as members of that great universal family whose 
head is Christ and whose mother is the Queen of Peace. 


GERARD MEATH, O.P. 
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SMALL STREAMS FLOWING' 


T IS a wonderful thing to discover suddenly that you have been 
a millionaire all your life—especially if you had thought that 
you were very poor. That is what I discovered one afternoon 
recently, and it would not be easy to describe the shivers of delight 
that went up and down my spine. I sat quietly listening to Mon- 
signor Hellriegel while he told us that a return to the true Christian 
spirit is possible only if the people come back to the “‘deep well- 
spring of life’’-—the Mass and the sacraments—and if through the 
sacramentals the waters of life are carried again “‘to home and 
fields, seeds and fruits, barns and animals, autos and broadcast- 
ing station.” 





A return to these things—why, I knew people who had never 
even lost some of them in the first place, but I never realized it 
until now. I had grown up surrounded by the old-country tradi- 
tions and customs of my Polish parents. I had taken them for 
granted, and only now did it dawn on me that some of those 
old-fashioned ways of my mother and father were really the 
means by which they brought the life of the Church into everyday 
living at home. 


On Christmas Eve at the evening meal, Mother places dried 
grass under the table cloth in memory of the straw in the crib 
that pillowed Jesus’ head on the night of His birth. The “‘angel 
bread” is a symbol of the Savior and is made of thin white wafers 
of the same texture as communion hosts. Before the meal is begun 
each of us, following Dad’s lead, takes a piece of the bread and 
breaks it with every other member of the family, forgiving any 
grievances and wishing each other health, happiness and every 





*The following article is by a student of St. Benedict's College, St. Joseph, 
Minn., and originally appeared in the June St. Benedict's Quarterly. It reflects 
the thorough liturgical indoctrination that is an integrating factor in the edu- 
cational program of this College.—ED. 
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blessing of the New Year. Thus all are made one on the birthday 
of Christ. 


On the feast of the Epiphany, the priest comes to bless the 
homes. For my sister Wanda and me the sixth of January meant 
an extra-specially hard scrubbing of hands and face because Father 
was coming to bless the house on that day. On the dining room 
table Mother had set out the holy water and a bowl and sprinkler 
that looked like a little broom-stick. When Father came, he put 
on his stole and read long prayers from his little black book. 
Then he went from room to room sprinkling holy water while 
Wanda and I followed in awe on tip-toe at his heels. 


And when he finished blessing the house, he started on Wanda 
and me. He asked us about school and if we were good, and we 
usually talked as much as he would let us, especially if it were 
Father John. We liked him. Then Mother told us to kneel down 
while he read a prayer over us and blessed us. Once he told us 
that the prayer was a special blessing for children, ‘‘that the child 
may increase, like the Divine Infant, in wisdom, age, and grace 
both with God and men, and reach a good old age.” 


“Swienconka”’ is the Polish word for the food which on Easter 
Saturday is taken to Church for the blessing, since on Easter 
the long Lenten fast is finally to be broken. The fast in European 
countries was really a fast, and when it was over, before partaking 
of those foods which they had not tasted for so long, the people 
had them blessed. 


I will never forget the thrill of importance I felt the first time 
I was entrusted to carry the heavy basket to church for the bless- 
ing. There were eggs and ham and home-made sausages, which I 
had helped make, a small round loaf of bread marked with a 
cross in the middle, and a little Easter cake. There was, too, a little 
paschal lamb carved from butter which we hated to cut at break- 
fast on Easter morning because it was so pretty. There were salt 
and pepper in tiny shakers. The corners of the basket were filled 
with fresh green sprigs of parsley; and when we brought the 
basket back from church, we spent the rest of Saturday running 
to peek under the embroidered cover. 
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The next morning at breakfast after Dad led grace, each of us 
took one of the tiny pieces of horse-radish that had been blessed. 
Its stinging, bitter taste was to remind us of the passion before 
we began to eat the good things. Then Dad divided the first blessed 
egg into four pieces (for the four of us), and as we each took a 
part, we forgave each other any grudges and wished each other 
joy. And then Easter was really here. 

Then Mother would pick up the little loaf of bread and make 
the sign of the cross over it before she cut it. She always did this 
before cutting any loaf of bread, and she made us do it too. Later 
she would mix the blessed salt with the salt in the big shaker in 
the pantry, that she might have blessed salt all the year round. 

In the spring when we helped Mother in the garden (and I 
hated to weed), she would tell us about springtime in Poland when 
the fields were ready for planting, and we would try to imagine 
our little garden on a big scale. On the feast of the Nativity of 
our Lady, the people brought their seeds and produce to be blessed. 
Mother sang us the special hymns that they sang in Poland, 
begging for rain and good crops. During the spring Rogation 
Days there were special prayers; and on the feast of Corpus Christi, 
instead of going to the cemetery as we did at our church, the pro- 
cessions in Poland went through the fields of growing things. 

Mother told us how much fun the young boys and girls had 
on the day before the feast when they gathered flowers and made 
wreaths and long garlands to decorate the crosses that stood in the 
fields and along the waysides where the procession would pass. 
And what a proud feat it was to be able to climb the tallest cross 
and crown it with flowers. 

On August 15, the feast of the Assumption, Mother always 
gave Wanda and me a bouquet of late summer flowers and herbs 
to be blessed at High Mass. The whole church smelled like a flower 
garden. The boys and girls in Poland brought wreaths of wheat 
to Church on that day for the blessing of the first crops, but we 
had to be content with ordinary garden flowers. 

Imagine my surprise when I realized that some of these old 
customs I had known all my life could really be catalogued under 
“sacramentals’”’ in our liturgical terminology. Sacramentals are 
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like little streams or canals that carry the living water necessary 
for flourishing Catholicism from the main stream into every nook 
and cranny of everyday life of the laity. That is the purpose for 
which the Church instituted sacramentals. 


When these little canals were blocked and people were cut off 
from the nourishing waters of the life-giving stream, their spiritual 
life naturally became sickly and dried up. And gradually too, after 
the little streams were blocked, the main stream became clogged. 
As Monsignor Hellriegel pointed out: 

A terrible deformation of the God-willed order commenced four 
centuries ago. 

1) The 16th century made the start by throwing overboard the 
liturgy, i.e., the eucharistic sacrifice, the eucharistic priesthood, 
nearly all the sacraments and sacramentals. It tampered with, and 
finally rejected, the life-channels of the Church. And that meant: 
the beginning of a great drooping and withering. 

2) Where the 16th century Ieft off, the 17th began. The life- 
stream of the Church being gone, it was but natural that the 17th 
century should commit the crime of throwing overboard the Church. 
3) The following century went a step farther. Now that the 
Church, the body of Christ, was done away with, the 18th century 
proceeded to throw the head of the body, Christ, overboard. 

4) And when Christ, the Way to the Father, was “out of the way,” 
it was inevitable that the 19th century should go still farther and 
throw the Lord God overboard. 

5) The 20th century is completing this terrible job by throwing 
man himself overboard, through race suicide and wholesale World 
War slaughter, and by a philosophy denying the dignity and worth 
of the human person. 

There we are! One following the other: First went the liturgy, then 
the Church, then Christ, then God, and finally man. 


The only logical thing to do is to go back to where the damage 
began—to open up the little streams and canals and let the living 
water flow again to all the little everyday things that make up 
one hundred per cent Catholic living. And it is very encouraging 
suddenly to realize that some of these little streams never did get 
clogged but are still carrying new strength to vigorous, deep- 
rooted Catholic lives. 

IRENE STANISZEWSKI 
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THE APOSTOLATE 
LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


ONG for Our Lady’s Assumption” is the ninth in a series of 


translations from non-Roman liturgies by SISTER MARY Do- 


NALD, B.V.M., of Mundelein College, Chicago.—Dr. DIETRICH 
VON HILDEBRAND fled Hitler Germany and is now professor of 
philosophy at Fordham U. His latest book is Marriage (Long- 
mans); another, Liturgy and Personality, scheduled for appear- 
ance soon, has had a deep influence upon Catholic intellectuals in 
Europe ever since its first publication nearly ten years ago.—MiIss 
MARY FABYAN WINDEATT lives and labors in New York. Her 
biographies of saints have made her name blessed by many.— 
SISTER JULIE, O.P., teaches English literature at Rosary College, 
River Forest, Illinois—Mr. DONALD ATTWATER, our valued 
associate editor from England, continues his translations of Litur- 
gies—FR. GERARD MEATH, English Dominican, is one of the 
principal reasons why Blackfriars is first in its field—H. A. R. 
asked for a timely summer vacation from his ‘“Timely Tracts.’’ He 
will be with us again the next issue. 


¢ 


For the new school year: The Life of Our Lord, by Sister Jane 
Marie, O.P., sold up to the present in mimeoprint by the Liturgical 
Press, is now published in permanent book form by the Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee. It is the first of four projected volumes 
for high school use.—Again available from the Liturgical Press 
are the college texts: Our Life in Christ and The Christian in the 
World, both by Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B.—A second box of 
large “Liturgical Symbols’ (11x14 inches) will be ready for sale 
by September. Printed on stiff cardboard by the silk screen method, 
the symbols are in two to four colors, and illustrate principal 
aspects of the Jiturgical life. Father Joachim, O. F. staff artist, did 
the designs, and with the help of several younger confreres is him- 
self printing the cards. 


e 


Another item about liturgical publications is of wider interest. 
A Short Breviary has come out in a second edition, within con- 
siderably less than a year of its first appearance, and with no adver- 
tising except in O. F. That, we submit, is first-rate news on the 
liturgical front. No major changes have been introduced, and pagi- 
nation has remained the same. It was possible, too, to keep the 
price at its very modest level. Please help us help others to a richer 
and profoundly satisfying prayer life. 
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At the blessing of Dom Lawrence Vohs as third abbot of St. 
Bede’s Abbey, Peru, Illinois, by His Excellency, Bishop Schlar- 
man of Peoria, a running commentary on the whole rite as it 
unfolded was given by Father Haas of the Cathedral staff. Before 
the procession entered, Father Haas gave an explanation of the 
office of abbot. While the Bishop and his assistants said the Litany 
of All Saints at the altar, the congregation recited the same Litany 
in English. The movement of the participants from place to place 
in the sanctuary usually afforded sufficient time for brief remarks 
on the next part of the rite. The long ceremony became an impres- 
sive and meaningful divine service. 


+ 


“It is much easier to meditate, or at least to do some thinking, 
when the matter is naturally associated with the feast or the 
season or the Mass-text, or, for instance, the Divine Office respon- 
sories. 


“Some years ago I peeped into a book of meditations in a sisters’ 
chapel. That morning they had meditated on the nineteenth reason 
for being humble. Now, it was the feast of Mary Magdalen, July 
22. No doubt, poor Mary Magdalen had many reasons for being 
humble, but nineteen are more than enough. It so happens that 
Mary Magdalen is the only woman saint, besides the Blessed 
Virgin, who has the privilege of the Credo in her Mass. A good 
point for meditation on her feast day, and not the nineteenth 
reason for being humble either’’ (Bishop Schlarman, in Preface to 
his Catechetical Sermon Aids). 


¢ 


To effect a better understanding between Catholic Slavs of the 
Latin and Eastern rites, a Slav Unity Day was observed at St. Pro- 
copius Abbey, Lisle, Illinois, on July 4. A solemn Mass in the 
White Russian Byzantine rite, in the Old Slavonic language, was 
co-celebrated by Rev. Chrysostom Tarasevitch, O.S.B., and Rev. 
Athanasius Reszec, O.S.B. In his sermon for the occasion, Arch- 
bishop Stritch reminded the large congregation from all parts of 
Chicagoland, that many of the more Eastern Slavs, though sep- 
arated from the Holy See, never apostatized from the Church, for 
they were converted to Christianity through missionaries from 
Constantinople after the latter had already fallen into schism. The 
point, as Miss Helen Isvolsky likewise insists in her volume Light 
Before Dusk, is of the utmost importance for a more fraternal 
approach to the entire problem of ultimate unity. These people are 
our “‘separated Eastern brethren,’’ as papal documents consistently 
call them. To speak of them simply as “‘schismatics”’ is to antagon- 
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ize many of them unnecessarily—and unfairly. It means that we 
are doing our bit to make permanent an unholy and unhappy 
rift. Nor need we fear that by adopting the charity of the Holy 
See towards our separated brethren we are jeopardizing purity of 
faith: after all, Rome is the bond of unity and the custos veritatis. 


¢ 


A principal means to ‘“‘build bridges’’ between ourselves and our 
separated brethren, is to dispel their fear of our Latinizing proclivi- 
ties. That presupposes, above all, a more fraternal sympathy on 
our part for our Catholic Eastern brethren. The last ten years have 
shown greater progress in this respect than the previous hundred, 
at least here in America. But since we started from scratch, a hun- 
dred per cent improvement doesn’t mean we've gotten very far 
yet. It is difficult to eradicate old ignorances. But it is unforgivable 
not to struggle against the transmission of these prejudices to a 
new generation. A suggestion may be in order to those who have 
charge of drawing up the “‘calendar’’ for the coming school year. 
If there is a Catholic church of an Eastern rite in your vicinity, 
invite the priest to celebrate the Liturgy in your school chapel on 
some convenient date, if possible, with the assistance of his choir. 
We know of several schools where this has been done. The result- 
ant interest was beyond anything that had been hoped for. Previ- 
ous explanations in religion classes and mimeographed outlines of 
the rite are a great help. Perhaps reception of holy Communion 
under both species might also be encouraged. The priests of Eastern 
rite are usually happy to respond to such an invitation. Most of 
them have been popularly classed as “‘non-Catholic” in their own 
community too long not to appreciate such a gesture of fraternal 
Catholic fellowship. 


* 


In this issue we have another article on the Christian family. 
Our readers will understand the necessity of stressing this topic in 
our day of disintegration. Not only do war-time conditions break 
up innumerable family groups and force millions to live in a 
manner entirely at variance with normal home life, but the threat 
of the post-war ‘‘moral holidays’’ makes it imperative that we 
build well on the strong foundation of the sacrament and its grace. 


+ 


In England, Cardinal Archbishop Hinsley has been particularly 
outstanding in his efforts to strengthen Catholic family life. One 
simple device introduced by him appeals much to us. To encourage 
married people to think more often of the importance and sacred- 
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ness of the bond of the sacrament, he granted an indulgence of 
fifty days for the kissing of one’s wedding ring. The practice 
should find general favor, even without the incentive of indulg- 
ences. The kiss could readily become a brief, fervent renewal of the 
marriage vows, a conscious “‘stirring up of the grace that is in 
them by the clasping of hands’’—to paraphrase St. Paul. 


¢ 


In his Easy Notation for Singing the Proper of the Mass, Father 
William E. Campbell gives us a very practical and handy solution 
of the problem of the Proper for High Mass. Many churches cut 
the knot by omitting the singing of the Proper entirely—which is 
seriously against the rubrics. Others unravel the knot simply, by 
monotoning the text—-which (is it punning to say?) is monoton- 
ous and unattractive. A via media is the arrangement of the text 
to the Gregorian psalm tones. This is well within the capaqty of 
any sincere choral group. Father Campbell's arrangements are not 
the first of their kind, but they are surely the easiest to master. 
His system of italicizing, bold-face-typing, indentation, and gen- 
eral lay-out reduce the difficulties to a minimum. With this handy 
little book, the Proper for each Sunday and feast could be mastered 
in fifteen minutes of the weekly choir rehearsal. The psalm tones 
used are the Ist, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and “‘peregrinus.’’ The book 
covers all feasts of Ist class, 2nd class, and major double rite, all 
Sunday, Ember and Rogation Days, Vigils and the Forty Hours. 
The generally attractive format is enhanced by frequent para- 
graphs on the liturgical meaning of the season or the feast, giving 
a valuable aid to the choirmaster or the pastor who desires to 
elevate the singing of the choir to the rank of “‘participation”’ in 
the great Action of the Mass. The book is published by the St. 
Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. 


e 


With the encouragement of His Excellency, Archbishop Duke 
of Vancouver, the Benedictine monks conducting the Seminary of 
Christ the King, New Westminster, B. C., held a liturgical summer 
school at the seminary, June 24 to July 7, for priests, seminarians, 
sisters, brothers and members of the laity. Courses were given on 
various phases of the ‘‘Plan of Salvation,’’ ‘“The Christian Year,” 
““The Sacraments and the Mass,”’ ‘“The Chant,”’ ‘“‘“Organ Accom- 
paniment,” and “Living the Liturgy.” 

* 


To the suggestion that appeared in the Catholic Digest that 
entrance and exit of churches be near the altar, so that people 
will be ashamed to shuffle out before the end, and if they come in 
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late, will have to slither into the front seats where they can 
hear and see—and be seen—better, D. W. of the London Tablet 
answered some time ago in his ‘“Talking at Random” column: 
“This is a revolutionary plan, because the West door has always 
been a great feature of churches, and the bad hats are congregated 
there. | am told the phrase ‘a bad hat’ comes from their refusing to 
uncover and come inside, but it does not strike me as a medieval 
expression at all. Because they hung about the West end, the 
Judgment, showing hell in the full rhetorical vigor of the sculptor’s 
or painter’s art, used to be put over the West Front door, as a 
strong hint to all to come inside and pound the breast awhile.” 


¢ 

“The Vineyard,’ a two-weeks-school for young women who 
want to be trained in the lay apostolate, was conducted by the 
Ladies of the Grail at Libertyville, Illinois, June 13 to 27. Among 
the ‘‘lecturers’’ were Msgr. Hillenbrand, Father Benedict Ehman, 
and Miss Adé Bethune. The whole program was a heartening 
interchange of prayer, participation in the liturgy, study, medita- 
tion, work (on the land), and happy play. The fruits of the 
Holy Spirit were much in evidence, especially gaudium. 


* 


Father Edgar Boyle was the “‘life of the party’’—1.e. of the St. 
Paul Liturgical Week. And they say he’s been that at San Francisco 
ever since he took over the job of archdiocesan director of liturgical 
music. We are quite ready to believe the rumor; how else explain 
his success in introducing chant and congregational singing to the 
remarkable extent that he has done, without stirring up the musical 
hornets nests that seem to be liberally in evidence in most other 
such attempts. Anyway—what we set out to say—Father Boyle 
celebrated his silver jubilee of ordination in late June, at St. Moni- 
ca’s Parish, San Francisco. The entire congregation, assisted by the 
Priests’ Choir, the Sisters’ Choir, the Seminarians’ Choir, and the 
St. Monica’s schola cantorum, chanted the music of the Mass. In 
the afternoon, Compline was sung congregationally. Congratula- 
tions, Father Boyle, and may your zeal and cheerful diplomacy 
win over many more to a love of God’s worship celebrated in 
prayerful song. 

* 

Music and Liturgy, the official organ (quartely) of the Society 
of St. Gregory in England, takes the occasion of its fiftieth issue to 
review its aims and accomplishments. The leading editorial states 
that ‘‘the Society has always aimed at being a liturgical, and not 
merely a musical, Society, though in the beginning the emphasis 
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was rather on music exclusively.’’ Several years ago, His Eminence 
Cardinal Hinsley personally assumed the presidency of the Society, 
thereby giving it considerable impetus and prestige. Present patrons 
include five archbishops and fourteen bishops of England and Scot- 
land. Typical of the quality of content of the magazine (which, 
incidentally, carries the delightful masthead: ‘“‘Non clamor sed 
amor cantat in aure Dei’’) are the following extracts from the 
current number: 
Music in church may not be so much a man-made embellishment 
to the Divine Act in our midst, as rather an off-shoot of it. ... 
After all, why should we have the art of music to accompany the 
Sacrifice of the Mass any more than the other arts? Let us draw 
no lines and see what ensues. Let us read aloud (full of expression) 
appropriate pieces from the Dream of Gerontius or the Hound of 
Heaven at one end of the church while the priest is saying Mass at 
the other. Or let a group of artists paint pictures of the Last Supper 
getting their inspiration at first hand by the Elevation and the pro- 
nouncing of the words: Hoc est enim corpus meum. Or what won- 
derful dramatic effects might be obtained by silent dancers inter- 
preting the actions of the priest for us, such as joy, grandeur, awe, 
sorrow, love, suffering, glory, etc., done in the Greek style up and 
down the aisles. . . 
It is objected that the liturgy is fossilized, that it contains usages 
the original significance of which is forgotten, which have acquired 
some far-fetched significance or none at all. It is true that the rubrics 
provide a good many causes for grumbling. But the Church has its 
human side and its disciplinary rules are subject to the disadvantages, 
the imperfections of human codes. But it is better to be fossilized 
than to be in a continual state of flux. The error, if it be an error, 
is on the right side. The strangeness of Mass vestments in modern 
eyes emphasizes the timelessness of Mass. There is moreover some- 
thing to be said for what might at first appear a very exaggerated 
conservatism. There has been far more need to emphasize continuity 
since the Middle Ages (to speak very roughly) than there was before. 
Liturgy therefore acquired fixity not without good reason. The very 
fact we have to learn the explanation of certain items in the eccle- 
siastical wardrobe brings us into a closer contact with the Christian 
past. And then, why should not liturgical usages acquire fresh sig- 
nificances? Why should it matter that certain usages had a utilitarian 
origin which are now purely symbolic? All that matters is that we 
should understand the symbolic meanings which are today a part 
of the Catholic mind... . 
* 
To judge from common report, it would seem that there are 
week-ends and ‘‘week-ends.”” Those of the Calvert Club, of Chi- 
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cago University, held at Childerley during the past scholastic year, 
without a shade of doubt belong to the latter category. All of 
them were intellectual and cultural treats, that was taken for 
granted; but best of all, no participant left any of them without 
a deeper appreciation of the Church’s spiritual heritage. Missa Rect- 
tata and even Cantata (and not by any imported schola), Com- 
pline, liturgical meal prayers, spiritual conferences, were part of the 
normal program. On several occasions, Vespers were sung in Eng- 
lish. We saw some of the mimeographed Vespers texts used, and 
they were marvels of diligence and ingenuity. We hope the tradi- 
tion of those week-ends will continue this fall: they are too unique 
and exemplary to allow of their being lost. 


+ 


From the Forum, official publication of the Third Order of St. 
Francis: 

High Mass on Sunday is one of the divine services which seems to be 
going into disuse, along with Vespers and Compline, long extinct, not 
to speak of Christian Doctrine on Sunday afternoons and Benedic- 
tion service. 
Instead of going in for so many extra services, which in recent years 
begin to turn the extraordinary into the ordinary and vice versa, 
let the Tertiaries of St. Francis put themselves singly and corporately 
back of the standard parish devotions, participating by preference 
in the traditional liturgical services, especially in the holy Mass. 
Another movement, for example, toward bringing out a full attend- 
ance of the Tertiaries at the Sunday High Mass in their parish church 
would be very much to the point. Attendance there shows proper 
appreciation of the spirit of the Church, whereas it needs no great 
measure of discernment to identify the sentimentality and sensa- 
tionalism which so frequently prompt and affect the pursuit of the 
extraordinary. 


¢ 


Good, Bad, and Different:—‘‘By and large, the development 
of the liturgy has doubtless been guided by the Holy Ghost. But 
a human factor remains, and details are open to criticism. For 
example, we do not believe that the liturgical ignorance which, 
during the later Middle Ages, ordered the celebrant to recite al! the 
parts of the Mass chanted by the ministers or choir should be 
ascribed to the Holy Ghost’’ (Book Review of Fr. O’Connell’s 
The Celebration of Mass in the Tablet, London). 

—‘Hell? No! That question and answer probably sums up 
everything as far as lots of Catholics and Sunday Mass is concerned, 
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without a shade of doubt belong to the latter category. All of 
them were intellectual and cultural treats, that was taken for 
granted; but best of all, no participant left any of them without 
a deeper appreciation of the Church’s spiritual heritage. Missa Rect- 
tata and even Cantata (and not by any imported schola), Com- 
pline, liturgical meal prayers, spiritual conferences, were part of the 
normal program. On several occasions, Vespers were sung in Eng- 
lish. We saw some of the mimeographed Vespers texts used, and 
they were marvels of diligence and ingenuity. We hope the tradi- 
tion of those week-ends will continue this fall: they are too unique 
and exemplary to allow of their being lost. 
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From the Forum, official publication of the Third Order of St. 
Francis: 

High Mass on Sunday is one of the divine services which seems to be 
going into disuse, along with Vespers and Compline, long extinct, not 
to speak of Christian Doctrine on Sunday afternoons and Benedic- 
tion service. 
Instead of going in for so many extra services, which in recent years 
begin to turn the extraordinary into the ordinary and vice versa, 
let the Tertiaries of St. Francis put themselves singly and corporately 
back of the standard parish devotions, participating by preference 
in the traditional liturgical services, especially in the holy Mass. 
Another movement, for example, toward bringing out a full attend- 
ance of the Tertiaries at the Sunday High Mass in their parish church 
would be very much to the point. Attendance there shows proper 
appreciation of the spirit of the Church, whereas it needs no great 
measure of discernment to identify the sentimentality and sensa- 
tionalism which so frequently prompt and affect the pursuit of the 
extraordinary. 
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Good, Bad, and Different:—‘‘By and large, the development 
of the liturgy has doubtless been guided by the Holy Ghost. But 
a human factor remains, and details are open to criticism. For 
example, we do not believe that the liturgical ignorance which, 
during the later Middle Ages, ordered the celebrant to recite al! the 
parts of the Mass chanted by the ministers or choir should be 
ascribed to the Holy Ghost’ (Book Review of Fr. O’Connell’s 
The Celebration of Mass in the Tablet, London). 

—‘‘Hell? No! That question and answer probably sums up 
everything as far as lots of Catholics and Sunday Mass is concerned, 
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Attending Mass on Sundays is the purchase of perpetual fire-insur- 
ance’ (Rev. Hugh Calkins, O.S.M., in Novena Notes). 

—In an extensive bibliography of new material for grade school 
religion, “‘liturgy’’ was prominently represented by: ““The Liturgy 
Kiviz Card Game, 50 cents; Tricky Trail Spinner Game, 50 
cents.”’ 


COMMUNICATIONS 


LITURGICAL RETREAT 


To the Editor:—At Delbarton School, Morristown, N. J., which is con- 
ducted by the Benedictine Fathers of St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, a week- 
end retreat was given to sixteen men from the society of Approved 
Workmen, Brooklyn. It began Friday evening and ended Sunday evening. 
The retreat was directed by Father Benedict Bradley, O.S.B., assisted in 
the conferences by Father Philip Hoover, O.S.B. The exercises included, 
besides the usual four conferences daily, choral recitation of the entire 
Divine Office, and meditations on the Proper of the day’s Mass. 

At the conferences Father Benedict stressed the significance, and the 
influence on the soul, of the liturgy, placing emphasis on the holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass. Father Philip spoke on the mediatorship of our Savior 
and on the Divine Office of the liturgical year in its courses. The con- 
cluding discourse Sunday evening was given by Father Lambert Dunne, 
O.S.B., and was an appropriate and glowing summation of two days’ exer- 
cises. 

Members of Approved Workmen have made annual retreats for many 
years, but this pilgrimage to Morristown is the very crown of their 
experience. 

Wo. J. TowNseND 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


FOR BAPTISM 


To the Editor:—A dozen years ago I began the practice of giving to the 
parents a copy of the Gift of Life booklet on the occasion of a baptism, 
and I suppose that in the course of the years I’ve ordered the better part 
of a thousand copies of the work. It makes an excellent souvenir, and 
there’s just the chance that some one may read it along the way and 
acquaint himself with the rite and its meaning. I know that people like 
to receive the booklet, and they do appreciate the keepsake. The more so 
since I usually give them the actual book used in the baptism of the 
child, and inscribe the record of baptism, and seal it with a big gold 
seal. . . . Permit me to make a suggestion for a future edition. On the 
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very first page you could print a form for such a record of baptism: this 
would provide for name of child, date and place of birth, date and church 
of baptism, names of parents, sponsors, and baptizing priest. 
(Rev.) C. A. SUELZER 
South Bend, Ind. 
EpirortaL Note: Suggestion is being acted upon in next edition, ap- 
pearing this fall. F 


ISSUE THREE, ETC. 


To the Editor:—It will be a pleasure to forward to you my copy of 
Issue 3 of Vol. XVI. I will keep it for a few days more for some refer- 
ences I have marked in it. It was an unusually excellent number. . . . My 
copies have been saved because they are so worthwhile re-reading. Always 
one finds new points for inspiration and comfort. More recently I have 
searched my old copies (and have been well rewarded) for material for a 
little talk I am to give at a “coffee club.” Our monthly talks are sup- 
posed to give rise to discussions, and although I had thought that for 
educated Catholics there could be no argument regarding essential litur- 
gical ideals, a chance remark on the subject stirred up a near tempest— 
and showed great confusion and misunderstanding. I wish I could help 
them as OraTE Fratres has helped me. It is truly an integrating force 
in these troubled times. May the good Lord continue to bless your apos- 
tolate. 
M. C. M. 

Boston, Mass. 

EprroriaL Note: In spite of note in last issue, copies of No. 3 are still 
arriving. We are deeply grateful for the good will that this indicates, but 
we definitely have enough copies on hand now for all future needs. 


FEAST OF CHRIST THE WORKER 


To the Editor:—I liked your remarks on the proposal to have a feast of 
Christ the Worker (O. F., May 17). The Rev. Oswald von Nell-Breuning, 
§.J., several years ago in his Reorganization of Social Economy, took the 
same view when he said that the title of the proposed feast is not only 
open to misunderstanding but invites it. And Archbishop Spellman in 
his address to the graduates of Fordham recently emphasized the danger 
of carrying class-consciousness to excess in a well-intentioned attempt to 
redress past injustices to the working class. 

Social injustice, however acute, should not mislead us into making the 
mistake all collectivists make, of confusing their uniformity with right- 
ordered unity in society. This is what Aristotle rightly taxed Plato with 
doing, and the Catholic tradition on this point has never wavered. A 
feast of Christ the Worker would inevitably tend to make a class-member 
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of our Savior. The logic behind the movement might end in proposing 
a feast of Christ the Craftsman, which would please the A. F. of L. but 
offend the C. I. O. As you quoted from Blackfriars, “Where are we going 
to draw the line?” 
Your Review is very interesting, indeed. It is surely doing fine work. 
(Rev.) S. J. 
New York City 


BOOK REVIEWS 


CATECHETICAL SERMON.AIDS.* By the Most Reverend Joseph H. Schlar- 
man, D.D., Bishop of Peoria. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1942. 
Pp. xxi-540. Cloth, $5.00. 

This book is written for priests who prepare their sermons by meditating 
on points gathered from various sources to support and illustrate a subject 
previously determined upon. It does not offer sermon outlines nor devel- 
oped sermon matter, though frequently enough little adaptation is neces- 
sary to construct a practical instruction from the matter presented. The 
plan and purpose of the book is to furnish clear and interesting aids for 
explaining the truths contained in the Catechism by linking them up 
with the Church’s own method of teaching her sacred doctrines in the 
course of the liturgical year. All the subjects of the Catechism are thus 
touched upon in three years (Peoria Plan), and vitalizing the catechetical 
doctrine by means of more intelligent contact with the life of the Church 
is the unifying aim. 

This way of instruction is very simple and concrete, avoiding the dan- 
ger of becoming too speculative and monotonous. It is the natural way of 
learning by living. Why it has not been more generally followed, will 
become clear to the reader of this work. We have grown accustomed to 
a method less laborious to the instructor, that of dishing out intellectual 
doses from the ready-to-hand supply packed neatly in textbooks, whereas 
it requires study and meditation to appreciate the rich spiritual treasures 
stored up in the liturgical texts and practices of the past Christian cen- 
turies. The Bishop of Peoria gives proof of having dipped deeply into 
this inexhaustible well, and the extensive bibliography he has obviously 
covered with pencil in hand enables him to elucidate the truths of our 
faith simply and impressively. Thus the annual reliving of the Church’s 
mysteries will be at the same time a constant repetition of the lessons 
once learnt according to this plan. 

Of special value to preacher and pastor is the goodly sprinkling of wise 
counsel, drawn from enlightened experience, directing or cautioning as 
to the best manner of presenting abstract or delicate topics. Every teacher 
will derive much profit from a thorough perusal of this book. 

B. A. S. 
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